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oderator Decker: 


Good evening, neighbors. It is a 

easure to be pinch-hitting once 
ain for my friend, George 
pnny, who will be back with you 
t week. 


IT am especially glad to be 
pderating this particular pro- 
m because I am confused, as 
think most of us are, about the 
winger we face from atomic war- 
e. And it is fitting that to- 
ht’s discussion originates from 
© University of Michigan under 
auspices of the Junior Cham- 
x of Commerce. President 
exander Ruthven sends greet- 
es to the university’s alumni 
0 are listening tonight and who 
so enthusiastically supporting 
Michigan Memorial—Phoenix 
eject—a project designed to 
tablish a gigantic research center 
‘rt our atomic age. 
“The New York Times of Sunday 
aotes Millard Caldwell, Federal 
‘vil Defense Administrator, as 
wing, “The most vicious menace 
America today is the shocking 
nathy of the American people to 
eit danger from enemy attack.” 
ne second factor, according to 
is story, which the civil defense 
ency considers a threat to ade- 
ate preparedness, is the failure 
the Congress to provide ade- 
ate funds for civil defense. 


We're fortunate tonight in hav- 
g with us three experts to give 
their views on this vital ques- 
ym. The first is Dr. Ralph E. 
pp, Director of the Nuclear 
ience Service, who was associated 
th Dr. Vannevar Bush and Dt. 
irl T. Compton in this field since 
2 war. He is the author of the 
ovocative book, Must We Hide? 
Our second speaker, Dr. Rensis 
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Likert, is Director of the Institute 
of Social Research of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and former Di- 
rector of the Morale Division af 
the United) States Bombing Survey 
in Germany and Japan. 

Our third speaker, Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan, 
is a member of the Organized Re- 
serve as Air Combat Intelligence 
Officer and is responsible for the 
civil defense program of a state 
in which many of our greatest in- 
dustrial plants are located. 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp has been 
associated with the development af 
the atomic bomb from its incep- 
tion, first with the Manhattan 
Project, next with the Argonne. 
National Laboratory, and in 1946 
he participated in the Bikini 
Bomb Tests as Scientist Consult- 
ant on Radiation. He is now Di- 
rector of the Nuclear Science Serv- 
ice in Washington. Dr. Ralph E. 


Lapp. 


Dr. Lapp: 

To my mind, Dr. Decker, there 
is no question that the American 
people are apathetic about the 
A-bomb. Only a very few people 
are really worried, and most of 
these people live in the big target 
Cities. 

Personally, I believe that civil 
defense for the United States is 
of tremendous significance. With- 
out effective defense, we may well 
lose the next war. Yet in the face 
of this dire threat, we do little 
or nothing about civil defense. To 
be blunt about it, I am compelled 
to state that our civil defense 
program is a travesty upon the 
word. It is actually little more 
than a glorified disaster relief 
program designed to pick up the 


bodies and bind wounds. In view 
of the 12 million casualties which 
could occur in the United States: 
in a single night, such a first-aid 
approach to home defense is piti- 
ful. 


Time is running out 
Make no mistake about it, the 
Soviets are stockpiling A-bombs 
at an increasing pace. They have 
the bombers, and the submarines, 
and the agents to deliver the 
bombs to our shores. Instead cf 
preparing to meet this attack, to 
blunt it, and to survive, we daily 
grow worse, fooling around with 
the paper work of civil defense. 

Daily our cities grow into big- 
ger and better A-bomb targets. 
War contracts are awarded with 
little thought given to whether 
the industrial plants are vulner- 
able to A-bombs. The nation’s 
vital nerve center—Washington, 
D. C.—is crammed to overflowing 
with new government agencies and 
military personnel—a prime target 
for atomic attack, yet nothing is 
‘done about it. Because of our 
concentration, Russia could knock 
us out with a vicious attack com- 
pressed within the space of a 
single night. 

I say that time is running out. 
Fortunately, it has not run out yet, 
and there is still time for erecting 
the substance of a real civil defense 
structure. But true Civil defense 
will be tough sledding. It will 
require a complete turn-about in 
the thinking of the nation’s defense 
planners. On a short time base, 
evacuation of our cities must be 
planned. Evacuation is a word 
that is taboo in Washington today 
because it has political implica- 
tions. Unfortunately, I have never 
heard of true atomic defense which 
does not have political implica- 


for as. * 


tions. Perhaps Governor William: 


will comment on. this point 

Basically, there are only twe 
ways you can survive an atomi( 
bomb attack. One is not to be 
there when,’ the bomb goes off 
This may seem absurdly simple 
but it is of profound significance 
Now you can “not be there” per 
manently or temporarily. In the 
first case, we call it “dispersion,’ 
and in the second case, we call i 
“evacuation.” The other way yor 
can survive the A-bomb is to bk 
behind some: kind of shelter wher 
the bomb explodes. This is, how 
ever, neither always possible not 
convenient. 

The only true atomic defense 
lies in dispersal—in moving away} 
from the target. A thin trickle 
of Americans has already startec 
out from the city. This trickl 
will probably grow as the peri 
of attack grows. Should an attach 
take place, it will swell to a tor 
rent—a mad dash for safety im 
pelled by panic. 

The word “panic” does contras 
strangely with ‘apathy,’ but th 
two are twins. Continuation of oui 
present apathy, complacence, anc 
indifference will most assuredly 
produce the very conditions 0: 
panic from which we have so much 
to fear. Panic can kill just as the 
bomb kills. Only the most vigorou 
kind of a true civil defense pro 
gram, aimed at the individual, cat 
eliminate apathy and avoid panic 

As a_ kind of shocking experi 
ment, I have proposed in the cur 
rent Reporter that an atomic boml 
test be conducted in this countr: 
specifically for civil defense pur 
poses. 

I would strip secrecy from th 
A-bomb and bring it close to th 
American conscience, rather thai 
exploding weapons on lonely is 
lands in the Pacific, as will be don 
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ery soon. However, I’m not sure 
aat Dr. Likert will agree with 
ie on the advisability of this civil 
efense bomb test. 


doderator Decker: 


Those were strong, almost 
tightening words, Dr. Lapp, and 
rell want to question you more 
pecifically and more closely as 
¢é got on into the program. 
|Our second speaker, Dr. Rensis 
likert, is the director of the In- 
titute of Social Research of the 
Wniversity of Michigan, which is 
me of those pioneers in a field 
Fhich has been far too long neg- 
ected. He is now engaged in an 
xtensive program of research on 
wman relations, group  produc- 
vity and communications — in 
rief, why we behave the way we 
© with what we have. We're 
appy to hear from Dr. Rensis 
ikert. 

rv. Likert: 


Dr. Lapp, the answer to your 
mestion is that it depends. If 
weh an experiment were reported 
much of our information on 
tomic bomb has been reported— 
2 terms of the bazaar and the 
ensational—it could well do more 
arm than good in terms of 
eightening anxiety, but not show- 
ag us the way to constructive 
olutions. 

Surveys show that about one- 
ourth of those who live in our 
urge cities say they are very 
yuch worried about the inter- 
ational situation and the threat 
f atomic attack. Another one- 
yurth say they are quite worried; 
ie rest are either slightly worried 
r indifferent. But more careful 
nalysis shows a serious situation. 
‘First, it shows that this worry 
as not led one-fourth to one-half 
f us to work constructively on 


protecting our cities against atomic 
attack. 


Second, it shows that a sub- 
stantial number of us actually have 
attitudes about the threat of atomic 
attack that is potentially danger- 
ous. Some of us are trying to run 
away from it and avoid thinking 
about it. Almost half of us are 
trying to run out on our local re- 
sponsibility by saying that the 
problem is not primarily ours, that 
federal or state Governments or 
the army should take the lead in 
our city in developing our civil 
defense. 


Both those who are trying to 
avoid thinking about the atomic 
bomb and those who are passing 
the buck to others are reacting 
emotionally and are apt to react 
with uncontrolled fear under an 
atomic attack or the threat of one. 
Such behavior is a danger to all 
of us. 


Wotry can mean two different 
things. It can mean a state of un- 
resolved fear, or it can refer to 
becoming sufficiently aroused about 
a threatening danger that consiruc- 
tive action is taken. We have too 
much of the first kind of worry 
and not enough of the second. 


Whether worry leads to uncon- 
trolled fear or to constructive ac- 
tion depends upon how well we 
understand: the problem and 
whether we see the possibility of 
taking constructive steps . and 
actually take them. Unfortunately, 
the great majority of us have an 
exaggerated idea of the power of 
the atomic bomb. Although the 
bomb is very powerful and_ ter- 
rible, we believe that it is much 
deadlier han it has proven to be, 
and this tends to make us exces- 
sively jittery. 

Moreover, most of us have failed 
to realize that we can take steps 


which will aid greatly in protect- 
ing ourselves. The U. S. Strategic 
Bombing Survey found that the 
casualties resulting from bomb- 
ing German and Japanese cities 
depended to a great extent upon 
the preparation that the city had 
made for bombing. Those cities 
which were well prepared had 
many, many fewer casualties than 
the cities which were relatively 
unprepared. What we need to do 
is to recognize that the A-bomb 
represents a tough, dangerous 
problem, but that this is not the 
first time we have faced tough, 
dangerous probiems. 


In the past, whenever we have 
encountered such problems, we 
have rolled up our sleeves and 
worked together to lick the prob- 
lem in spite of the dangers. We 
need to do just this now. I hope 
you agree, Governor. There seems 
to be a human reluctance to face 
tough dangerous problems, par- 
ticularly when their solution inter- 
feres with our day-to-day living. 


We often engage in wishful 
thinking to fool ourselves into 
believing that we need not dc 
what our best judgment tells 
us we should do. The people in 
Hiroshima, for example, told them- 
selves they would not be bombed 
because so many of the Japanese 
who had come to the United States 
had come from there, and these 
Japanese Americans were protect- 
ing their garden city. 

So, Dr. Decker, I do not believe 
we are too afraid of the atomic 
bomb in the sense of being really 
stirred up about its dangers and 
working vigorously to protect our- 
selves. Our need is not to become 
less worried, but rather to convert 
our ‘worry into positive channels. 
We need to become informed 


about our problem and motivated 


to the point of taking construc- 
tive action. This action could help 
prevent a third world war by mak- 
ing the cost of an attack upon 
us greater thdn the _ resuits 
achieved. ; 


Moderator Decxer: 


Those were wise words of cau- 
tion, Dr. Likert. 

Our next speaker has a very 
grave responsibility, for it is prin- 
cipally up to the Governor of 
Michigan to provide a civil defense 
program for this great industrial 
state. Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, one of our youngest goy- 
ernors, is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University and a graduate of 
the Michigan Law School. He be- 
came an attorney for the Social 
Security Board and later Assistant 
Attorney General for the State of 
Michigan. In 1939-40, he was 
Executive Assistant to the United 
States Attorney General. He 
served during the war as an Air 
Combat Intelligence Officer, te- 
ceived ten battle stars, the Legion 
of Merit, and three Presidential 
Citations. And he was a member 
of the United States Strategic 
Bombing Survey in the Pacific im- 
mediately after the cessation of 
hostilities. 

It is a great pleasure to welcome 
the Honorable G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, Governor of Michigan, to 
the Town Meeting program. 


Governor Williams: 

Thank you very much, 
Decker. 

Before saying anything on the 
subject, perhaps I might express 
the hope that throwing a mere 
governor into the arena with three 
learned doctors like Dr. Decker, 
Dr. Lapp, and Dr. Likert will not 
be more explosive than any atomic 
bomb yet developed. 


Dr. 


\ 


© say that most of us in authority 
n Michigan are not concerned 
ith the effects of atomic bomb- 
ng on Michigan cities. Some of 
pur good citizens are equally con- 
cerned, and some are doing some- 
thing about it. But I seem to be 
in agreement with Dr. Lapp when 
take the views that there may be 
another Pearl Harbor before we 
jac some of our people loose of 
heir ideas of complacency. It 
ould be equally ridiculous for 
anyone to say there is no defense 
Against atomic attack. There is a 
Hefense against the effects of atomic 
attack. It is called Civil Defense. 


Michigan, as well as the other 
states and the Federal Government, 
is pushing ahead to organize a 
rivil defense program which will 
ainimize the effects of atomic 
vatfare on our cities and on our 
seople. 

The enemy we face seeks two 
ends in bombing our cities. He 
vould seek through the creation 
af panic to destroy our will to 
cesist; and through the destruction 
of sour industries our ability t» 
aight back. I believe it possible 
ce organize our civilian population 
nto a well-knit volunteer civilian 
army to such a degree that the 
enemy will know that even with 
atomic bombs he cannot panic us, 
and he cannot permanently disrupt 
our industrial production. 

If this end can be achieved, civil 
jefense not only will save lives and 
broperty, should war come to our 
1omeland, but civil defense might 
ulso be the means of preventing 
1 third world war. 

We have just recently concluded 
wo civil defense exercises in 
Michigan. One was at Sault Ste. 
Vlarie, where the internationally 
‘nown Soo locks are located. The 


It would be ridiculous for me_ 


other was in Detroit. Since the 
Soo locks carry more freight com- 
merce than the Panama and Suez 
canals together, and is the prin- 
cipal avenue of America’s iron 
Ore, Our exercise there was an 
actual, dramatized mock-bombing 
attack in which the civil defense 
organization was actually mobilized- 
and went into action. The Detroit 
exercise, on the other hand,’ was 
a military paper exercise for which 
a critique will be held in about 
one month. 

From these exercises, we learned 
many important lessons. One of 
the lessons is that no community 
can stand alone in atomic war- 
fare. Mutual aid between com- _ 
munities in a state, and between 
states, is abolutely necessary. We 
also learned that people can and 
will respond to help each other on 
a basis of neighborly regard for 
human values, that they understand 
what is really at stake. This is 
the democratic and American way 
of protecting ourselves. 

Vast quantities of medical sup- 
plies must be stockpiled. - Much 
new fire-fighting equipment must 
be purchased. Communications 
equipment is needed. All techni- 
cal and professional skills must 
be organized for their best service. 
The housewife in her home must 
know how best to protect her 
family in event of surprise attack. 
In civil defense, the life of each 
of us depends upon the work 
of all of us. 

Our exercise showed that much 
can be done, that we have made a 
good start, but that there remains 
much more to be accomplished. 


Moderator Decker: 


Thank you, Governor Williams. 
Now, while the members of this 
audience gathered in this beauti- 
ful auditorium are getting their 


questions ready, suppose we ask 
each other a few questions. I 
think Tl start it off by asking 
Dr. Lapp a $64 question. What 
evidence do we actually have that 
Russia really has the atom bomb, 
Dr. Lapp? 


Dr. Lapp: Well, I believe that 
some columnist has questioned the 
evidence. But you will recall that 
on September 23, 1949, President 
Truman courageously announced 
that an atomic bomb explosion had 
taken place in Russia. I believe 
that evidence because it was in- 
strumental evidence, not subject 
to human error. The answer is that 
I have no doubt in my own mind 
that the Soviets tested an A-bomb 
and are stockpiling them now. 


Dr. Decker: Do we have any 
way of knowing how many bombs 
they have and whether they are 
better than ours? 


Dr. Lapp: I am sorry but I am 
not going to answer that question. 


Dr. Decker: All right. Thank 
you, Dr. Lapp. Governor Wil- 
liams, there has been a great deal 
of criticism about the fact that we 
are putting all of our eggs in one 
basket,—that we are pouring 
money into military defense but 
that we are setting aside very little 
_ for actual civilian defense. How, 
in your judgment, can we co- 
Ordinate military and civilian de- 
fense ? 


Gov. Williams: It seems to me 
very important that we should at 
the earliest possible moment see 
that civil defense is raised in our 
national government to a place of 
equality with the military services, 
with our defense production, so 
that in our planning we see that 
sufficient effort is given to civil 
defense along with our civilian 
production and along with our 
military production. Because until 


that time, we’re not going to have 
the tools with which to wage civil 
defense, and we must do that. 


Dr. Lapp: Governor, I could not 
agree with you more, and I think 
that the problems facing civil de- 
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fense in this country today are. 


comparable in complexity with the 
problems which face the military 
establishment. Remember, the mil- 
itary establishment has billions of 
dollars, millions of men, and is 
headed by a man at cabinet level. 
Civil defense should have nothing 
less. 


Dr. Decker: Are you. proposing 
that there should be an officer of 
the cabinet to head up the whole 
civilian defense program, Dr. 
Lapp? 

Dr. Lapp: I would believe this 
wise. 


Dr. Decker: Dr. Likert, are we 
placing too much emphasis on 
remedies, instead of on prevention, 
in this whole civil defense pro- 
gram? 


Dr. Likert: It’s clear that both 
are needed. Obviously, we need 
prevention if we're going to re- 
duce casualties as much as pos- 
sible. One of the striking things 
from the bombing survey was the 
tremendous difference in casualties 
among cities that were well pre- 
pared in comparison with cities 
that were not. Obviously, then, we 
need both prevention and training 
people what to do with a well 
trained staff prepared to act and 
ready to act at a moment’s notice. 
The important thing is that stra- 
tegic bombing made Germany and 
Japan more or less powerless, so 
that the importance of civil de- 
fense and a good prevention are 
essential. 


Gov. Williams: Dr. Likert, I'd 


just like to know how you define 
the. difference between prevention 


nd. remedies, because it seems to 
ae that both of the things that 
jou’ve indicated are pretty. much 
ne same. 


Dr. Likert: I was thinking in 
nese’ dimensions: that remedies 
‘eal more with the medical care, 
he fire-fighting, and so on, after 
he actual attack. Prevention refers 
hore to dispersal-and to the prob- 
em of what people should do on 
| moment’s notice. 


Dr. Lapp: Well, Dr. Likert, 
(ou’ve mentioned a word there that 
(d like to put to the Governor, 
ere, namely, dispersal. What are 
‘ou doing, Governor Williams, 
the City of Detroit, in terms of 
tying to make this less attractive 


ss a target? 
Gov. Williams: That’s a tough 


yuestion to answer. Actually, it 
seems to me that whatever is done 
m the City of Detroit, it still is 
roing to be an extremely attractive 
arget. But I know that there 
re some places where we are hay- 
mg a little bit of dispersal, but 
cally’ it doesn’t amount to very 
nuch. But I think what you are 
setting at is something a little 
nore basic, and that is whether we 
an afford to have an outright dis- 
versal program which will neces- 
arily, for the time being, diminish 
ur production effort. 


Dr. Decker: Well, I think the 
vhole problem, Governor, is that 
he other two men on our pro- 
tam are not so sure that even the 
ind of test that you had at the 
00,,as magnificent as it looked on 
aper, was really important, if the 
tomic bomb should come here. 
Ye don’t want you to take this 
ersonally at all, but. we have 
) talk about the kinds of defense 
ere going to have. 

Dr. Likert: Well, I’d like to 
sk the Governor a more specific 


question with regard to the future. 
We can argue about when and 
if the Russians will strike, in two 
years or in ten, but what about the 
wisdom of attracting more industry 
into the Detroit area—are you 
going to tell industry to get out 
of the Detroit area? 


Gov. Williams: The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce is putting 
this on. You don’t want to get 
in trouble with them. (Laughter.) 
Actually, it seems to me that we’ve 
got to make our target date. 
Right now, we’re trying to produce 
the highest possible military 
strength. In order to do that, we 
have to use the facilities—our fac- 
tories and manpower—to the ut- 
most right now, so that within a 
couple of years we'll have the 
military strength to strike back, so 
that we can tell any power that 
we are strong and try to scare them 
from coming toward us. 

Now, if, on the other hand, ' we 
started to disperse, that would 
mean that we would have to have 
all of the services—sewage, schools, 
and everything—moved out. That, 
I think, in the long run is a good 
program, but right now I think we 
have to, concentrate on getting our 
military defenses up, and in the 
meantime—call it, if you will, the 
remedial aspect—we have to get 
the civil defense on that basis as 
highly polished as we possibly can. 


Dr. Decker: I think Dr. Likert 
wants to comment, Governor. 


Dr. Likert: One of the essential 
things that need to be done now 
is to get businessmen, people who 
are building housing, and so on, 
to recognize the advantages of dis- 
persal. By some planning, it need 
not require the extensive dispersal 
you were talking about, Governor, 
but it would be something that 
could be done each year as we 


build new plants, new homes, and 
new facilities. 2! 

Dr. Lapp: Well, I would like to 
interject something. I'll get out of 
the State of Michigan back into 
my home territory. Governor, a 
thing happened yesterday in the 
United States Senate, when the 
Senate vetoed the dispersal of 
Washington, D.C. Here we have 
in the heart of this country, the 
_netve center, which we are trying 
to disperse, so that one bomb could 
not knock out the military, polit- 
ical, and economic control of the 
country, yet, despite this fact, 
despite the enormous importance 
of this only true defense, disper- 
sion was vetoed by the United 
States Senate. I think that is in- 
credibly inane. 


Dr. Decker: I think that you 
have two questions now, Governor. 


a 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Dr. Decker: Well, I see that our 
audience wants to get into this 
free-for-all. Here’s a question ad- 
dressed to Dr. Likert over here. 


Lady: As we are saluting the 
Phoenix Project, what about the 
fears of the American people over 
the drastic changes which would 
be necessitated in society by har- 
nessing this power to peace and 
to industry? 

Dr. Likert: That’s a very good 
question. It’s a real problem how 
we can make the changes that 
atomic energy is going to make 
possible in our civilian life, as 
well as what it requires in the 
military. The Memorial - Phoenix 
Project is engaged in raising funds 
to support this research on the 
peace-time implications and appli- 
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Do you want to take them both 
on? : 
Gov. Williams: I’m willing to 
take anything on. (Applause) 
Dr. Decker: What do you think, 
Governor, about the reduction of 
funds for civilian defense? 


¢ 

Gov. Williams: Well, what I 
would like to say on that I don’t 
think they would carry over the 
air. I think that the people of 
Michigan, the people of these 
United States, have got to make up 
their minds that if they want to 
live in a free world they’ve got to 
make the necessary sacrifices to 
build civil defense. Because civil 
defense in my mind is just as im- 
portant in the long run, and in the 
short run, too, as our military de- 
fenses. In fact, it’s an integral 
part, and it’s just poor economy 
to neglect this vital part of civil 
defense, so I’m all agin’ it. 


cations of atomic research, includ- 
ing such problems of what re- 
search is needed to deal with the 
problem of how we can build 
effective international controls of 
atomic energy—the research that is 
needed to help us provide adequate 
defense, what kind of disaster con- 
trol will work best, research on the 
problems of improved medical 
care, the research in biology and 
in various fields of engineering. 

Man: Dr. Lapp, how effective 
will be our radar screen in protect- 
ing our country from invasion, and 
what is the expense of that? 

Dr. Lapp: Well, the first ques- 
tion, how effective will it be. The 
radar screen does not protect you. 
It merely alerts -you and then 
allows you to get up your inter- 


ceptor planes, and I believe the 
est statement of that has been 
made by General Vandenberg, 
when he stated that at the maxi- 
um efficiency of a screen inter- 
ception system, 70 per cent of the 
bombers would still get through. 


Yeult to figure out, because the 

screen is not yet completed, and I 
‘can’t go into dollars and cents on 
t. But it’s quite expensive, I can 
ssure you that. 


Dr. Decker: 1 wonder if you 
could give us any information 
bout the man power that would 
be needed to maintain an adequate 
sereen? 

Dr. Lapp: I believe it takes 
about 160 people to maintain one 
radar station, and that has a range 
f about 150 miles. 


Man: Governor Williams, has 
ke State Department of Public In- 
struction a program to assist the 
schools dispel fear and panic 
mong the school children in case 
F atomic bombing? 


Gov. Williams: Yes, it does. In 
onjunction with the Office of 
(Civil Defense, such a program of 
instruction is being worked out, 
and in most of the schools through- 
out the state they’re actually hay- 
ing tests. 

Now, I’d like, if I could, to add 
to the previous question. It seems 
to me that if we had an adequate 
radar, early-warning screen, and 
we could have it working in such 
a way as to produce early infor- 
mation, then we would have the 
additional assistance, possibly, of 
evacuation. I think in that way we 
could get nearer something that 
you’re interested in, Dr. Lapp. 


Dr. Decker: Wait just a minute, 
Sovernor. I think both men want 
o ask questions, but I’ll take Dr. 
app first. 
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As to the cost, that is very diffi- - 


Dr. Lapp: Well, Vl disagree 
with you. I’m a violent advocate 
of evacuation, but not on the basis 
of a radar alert. That would merely 
put the people out on the streets. 
I believe in a new concept called 
strategical alert, which depends 
upon having a day or more. This 
does not come from radar. It 
comes, however, from certain stra- 
tegic possibilities, such as Stalin 
matching into Yugoslavia, and 
then_on this side we have the 
potentiality of knowing who will 
strike first. 

Dr. Decker: Will you take’ 
Round 2, Governor, and then I’m 
going to call this off. 


Gov. Williams: 1 would say 
this. It all depends upon where 
your radar screen is, and exactly 
how many hours you have. I would 
say that it would be of great assist- 
ance and, as a matter of fact, in 
the State of Michigan, along with 
other governors, I have been urg- 
ing that we do get such an alert 
so that we can prepare. 


Dr. Decker: Vil give Dr. Lapp 
10 seconds. 


Dr. Lapp: Well, 10 seconds isn’t 
enough to say what I want to say, 
but I do not want to get out on 
the street when those bombers are 
coming. That’s playing right into 
their hand. 

Dr. Likert: I want to comment 
on a question. I question very much 
whether we know the best way to 
train children or adults to avoid 
panic and fear. One of the things 
that we badly need is a lot more 
research on what kind of training, 
what kind of education works best 
in helping people to avoid panic 
and avoid fear. We ought to do 
research on disasters that occur, 
such as the Texas City incident, to 
find out how well and how best to 
handle such problems. 


> 


Gov. Williams: Vd just like to 
add to that. We are getting our 
chaplains of the various religious 
orders into this, and I think they 
have a rather important contribu- 
tion to make. As a matter of fact, 
they have been studying some of 
these disasters and have some 
answers. 


Man: Dr. Likert, what do you 
feel will be the principal targets in 
Michigan of an atomic bomb 
attack ? 


Dr. Likert: That’s a question for 
Governor Williams, not for me. 


Gov. Williams: Well, some of 
the most important targets as 
we've already indicated, are De- 
troit and the Soo. But the whole 
industrial complex in this area cer- 
tainly would be possible targets. 


Dr. Lapp: May I disagree with 
that?—in the sense that I believe 
we are thinking wrongly if we 
think of plants as targets. I 
believe people are targets, that the 
men behind the lathe are made of 
flesh and blood, not steel. They 
are easier to knock out, they con- 
centrate conveniently in such big 
cities as Detroit. I believe that 
people are the things that will 
stop the production front. I be- 
lieve. it is more difficult to knock 
out factories. 


Gov. Williams: They’re still in 
Detroit and the Soo. 


Dr. Decker: The program now 
comes back to the moderator. Dr. 
Lapp, I want to ask a question. 
Do you think that Argentina has 
the bomb? 


Dr. Lapp: Well, when I was 
asked that by Associated Press, I 
stated that in this country we used 
uranium .and plutonium as the 
bomb material, and I thought that 
down in Argentina they discovered 
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a new material—‘baloneum.” 
(Laughter) 


Man: Physicists have been em- 
phasizing the moral responsibilities 
that go with possession of the 
atomic bomb, What are these 
moral responsibilities ? 


Dr. Lapp: The moral respon- 
sibilities of a physicist? I believe 
that the responsibility I have is to 
tell you people what I know about 
the atomic bomb without exagger- 
ation and without scaring you. 


Lady: There is considerable 
ignorance of what damage would» 
result from, say, a hydrogen bomb 
or bacteriological warfare. How 
did defense organizations decide 
what measures to take? 


Gov. Williams: Well, 1. think 
that at the present moment we're 
developing the same kind of or- 
ganization to meet most of these 
problems, whether it’s bacteriologi- 
cal or whether it’s the A-bomb. 
I suppose as time gets on and we 
get more expert we will specialize. 

Dr. Decker: Would you com- 
ment on that point, Dr. Likert? 
It’s very important, it seems to me. 


Dr. Likert:» The same funda- 
mental problem is true. People 
are the targets; people are the 


thing to be protected. What we 
need to know is a lot more about 
what the problem is and how to 
deal with it intelligently. The 
big problem is how do we become 
informed. The mass media have 
a job they haven’t done. They’ve 
scared us, but they haven’t given 
us constructive information, The 
same thing is true of our political 
leaders and the informed people. 
I think that the people of America 
have a right to ask of our leader- 
ship that they give us the facts 
and give it to us in unemotional, 
straight, objective form. 


| Dr. Lapp: Well, I would like 
“co say to that question that I 
oelieve that with regard to the 
question raised on the hydrogen 
pomb, this is simple, because 
laone of the civil defense agencies 
told anything about 
It’s all too secret. 


| Man: Dr. Likert, am I to under- 
#tand from the conversation to- 
might that in the United States and 
ta Michigan we do not intend 
ce decentralize our important gov- 
prmment agencies and factories? 


Dr. Likert: I can’t speak on 
In terms of Michigan, it is 
‘or the Governor; in terms of the 
Jinited States, it is for Congress 
and our executive officials. I do 
think that public opinion will 
make a difference, and one of the 
things we need to do is to find 
put more facts about what the 
ublic thinks and why and how 
co educate them. 


Gov. Williams: 1 would like 
c: say that the State House fire 


| 
| 


nas decentralized government in 
Michigan to a big extent. 
Laughter) 

Dy. Decker: But I hope, Gov- 


srnor, that we aren’t going to have 
co wait for the atomic bomb to 
mave a real civilian defense ‘pro- 
gram, if your analogy holds. 


Gov. Walliams: I would say 
that if anyone wants to come in 
and see how you can operate 
under decentralized conditions, 
come to Michigan. We'll show you. 


Dr, Likert: I wanted to make 
this one comment. We have the 
choice of a Pearl Harbor or some- 
thing else, as Governor Willianis 
indicated. Let’s choose something 
else. That means becoming in- 
formed, and it means not by grop- 
ing and fumbling, but by some 
accurate measurement. When we 
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talk about research—the chaplains 
have a job to do, the religious 
groups have a job to do, Governor 
Williams, but it isn’t research. 
Let’s get trained research people 
to work on the problems of inform- 
ing people and motivating people 
and use the resources of -the so- 
cial sciences. 


Dr. Decker; Thank you, Dr. 
Likert. There have been a number 
of rumors going around that the 
Commies can send spies to this 
country and that they can carry 
atomic bombs in suitcases. Look 
magazine which is just released 
today states that the A-bomb 
weighs five tons. I want Dr. Lapp 
to comment on that, if he will. 


Dr. Lapp: Well, as I read Look 
magazine, it said that the article 
had been authorized by Major 
General Wilson, who, as I recall, 
is the Chief Air Force Officer on 
Atomic Energy. If he authorized 
the article, I would say that it must 
be true. 


Man: Dr. Lapp, once an area 
is bombed, how soon could the 
area be decontaminated to prevent 


injury to civilian defense per- 
sonnel ? : 
Dr. Lapp: Once an area is 


bombed, I believe that the radio- 
activity is a one per cent hazard. 
In other words, only in one case 
in a hundred would there be any 
radioactivity. I’d be perfectly will- 
ing to go in ten seconds later. I 
would like to comment at this 
time, since I have the microphone 
in front of me and since it’s hard 
to get it tonight, I would like 
to say that I agree that the social 
scientists should get into this prob- 
lem, but we haven’t much time left. 

Lady: Governor Williams, 
would the ends justify the means 
if civilian defense workers were 


actually conscripted out of their 
apathy into defense? 

Gov. Williams: Well, 1 think 
that we need to use every imstru- 
ment of information, of encourage- 
ment, of urging and everything 
before we use conscription. I 
don’t think in the final analysis 
that conscription, without selling 
the people the need, is going to do 
the job. Does that answer your 
question, or did you have sore 
moral question you wanted me to 
answer ? 

Lady: Well, I just wondered. 
We talk about the apathy of the 
American people. Maybe if they 
were given a little boost, a little 
conscripting, as I say, into civil 
defense work, once they got into 
it they might realize that it’s 
important. 

Gov. Williams: Well, I'm will- 
ing to give them a boost, five or 
six boosts, but I won’t slug them 
over the head. If we have to 
wait until then, we’re going to be 
licked anyway. 

Dr. Decker: J want to join with 
the young lady from the audience 
because I’m a member of the 
Civilian Defense Committee in 
Kansas City, and we've been told 
that we’re apathetic, that we aren’t 
willing to do any work. We’re 
all eager to go to work but we 
don’t know how to go about it, 
and those of us down there don’t 
think that we’re getting adequate 
instructions from Washington. 
We don’t want Washington to 
tell us everything, but we think 


they ought to give us a hint once 
in a while. Here’s a question for 
Dr. Likert. 

Man: With developments in 
foreign countries in nuclear tre- 
search, do Americans think it 
would be wise to share nuclear 
research secrets at the present 
time? 

Dr. Lapp: May I butt in and 
try to answer that one? I don’t 
think there is much left to share 
in that sense. We've declassified 
a great deal of it. 

Dr. Likert I have no data on 
it, but I would like to comment 
on the previous question. Mainly 
this: the one big problem today is 
to give people some hope in this 
situation, as well as fear, and the 
fact that we can reduce casualties 
and that we can do constructive 
things is important, and the fact 
that we can reduce the probability 
of attack is important. Let’s get 
that out in front of people, and 
we won’t have to conscript them. 


Dr. Decker: Thank you, Gov- 
ernor Williams, Dr. Lapp, and Dr. 
Likert, for your valued contribu- 
tions to this urgent question. Our 
thanks also to our hosts, the Ann 
Arbor Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and our ABC affiliate 
WHRV and the University of 
Michigan’s station WUOM, and 
great success to the Michigan 
Memorial-Phoenix Project of the 
University of Michigan. Plan to 
be with us next week and every 
week at the sound of the Crier’s 
Bell. 
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Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding Tuesday's broad- 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR WAR 


The war of ideas which is being 
‘waged is a non-violent technique 
of winning one’s point although it 
may have its violent repercussions 
in some sectors of the world’s 
society. Let us carry on this 
method of approach wherever and 
whenever it may seem to be use- 
ful and save the lives and property 
of the human race wherever and 
‘whenever the opportunity may be 
found.—Miriam S. Hatt, Arling- 
ton, Mass. 


Skillfully used, propaganda prob- 
ably is the single, most effective 
agent for the accomplishment of 
political objectives. War, another 
method . . . is much more costly 
financially, not including the im- 
measurable cost in human lives. 
Successful accomplishment of poli- 
tical objectives can only be had in 
the acceptance of the ideology of 
the political measures involved. 
Propaganda directly implements 
this acceptance. — Marcaret N. 
KINDBERG, Toledo, Ohio. 


ADDITIONAL OBJECTIVE 


Speaking of the Voice of America 
and the propaganda needed to 
counter the big lie, I think it is 
a great idea with only one ex- 
ception: we do not know how ef- 
fective this can be. I do not 
think that we can forecast the re- 


It is understood that we may 
| 


sults. We may be able to arouse 
people against the Soviet rule and 
we might not. After all, we must 
think of the measures that the 
enemy shall take. Thus, I sug: 
gest that we organize our foreign 
policy with the strong additional 
objective of stopping the Iron 
Curtain where it now stands. If 
we can prove ourselves success- 
ful in this job, we could then think 
of how we can break it up .. - 
Let us surround the Iron Curtain 
and then work towards closing 


in.— Grorce LiaKAKos, Orono 
Maine. 
ALTERNATIVE 


Nobody even mentioned an 
vious alternative to the Voice of 
America . . . which the Russiaft 
people, and Europeans generally 
regard as just so much American 
boasting. Why .. . doesn’t the 
American Government equip Rus 
sians and Poles who have already 
fled . . . to Western Europe with 
whatever is necessary in the way 
of planes, radios, loudspeakers, 
money, etc., and let them do the 
job of persuading their armies ani 
countrymen to overthrow _ theif 
governments ?—GerorceE_ I. ROCK- 
woop, Worcester, Mass. = 

[The possibilities of a revol 
tion inside Russia will be th 
Town Meeting topic on May 8 
—Ed.] x 
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